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tions of the enemy; he comes upon a place which he
believes a mere post, but soon sees it contains a numer-
ous garrison, and finds that the principal part of the
enemy's army is ready to fall upon him as he makes
the attack. Then he begins to see in what ship he has
embarked; he sees the double peril of a double action
to sustain against Stanhope, whom he must overwhelm
by furious assault, and against Staremberg, whom he
must meet and defeat; or leave to the enemies the
Crown of Spain, and perhaps the person of Philip V.,
as price of his folly. Brighuega is gained, but it is
without him. Villaviciosa is gained, but it is also
without him. This hero is not sharp-sighted enough
to see success when it comes. He thinks it defeat, and
gives orders for retreat. When informed that the bat-
tle is gained, he returns to the field, and as daylight
comes, perceives the fact to be so. He is quite with-
out shame for his stupid mistake, and cries out that
he has vanquished, with an impudence to which the
Spaniards were not accustomed; and, to conclude, he
allows Staremberg's army to get clean off, instead of
destroying it at once, as he might have done, and so
finished the war. Such were the exploits of this great
warrior, so desired in Spain to resuscitate it, and such
were the first proofs of his capacity upon arriving in
that country! *

* Despite Vendome's abominable character, it cannot but be evident
that Saint-Simon here gives way to his hatred, and carps unjustifiably.
If we were to deprive a general of the benefit of the chances of war,
and duly separate from surrounding circumstances what is due to his
own unaided genius, how many modern heroes would dwindle to no
better than scarecrows! As to the effect of Vendome's conduct at Court
and on the mind of the King, it is perfectly indifferent. Defeats formerly
made him a hero; victories now prove him a fool. This is perhaps the most
striking instance in the whole of Saint-Simon's Memoirs of the absolute
nullity of this Great Louis XIV.